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two or three weeks to finish the piece. The
people assemble each evening, and follow it to
the end, going about their work in the day and
devoting the night to the theatre. Every per-
formance begins with the appearance of the jester,
who uses the same old tricks for raising a laugh
which serve the clown and pantaloon in the
Christmas pantomime. The broad wit of the
Bottoms and Shallows of the East is greeted with
shouts of laughter, the jokes being unimpaired by
either age or familiarity.
The company brings its own musicians. They
are not of the same caste as the tomtom beaters
who play at the devil-dance. These men have
more or less studied the intricate Indian system of
harmony, which includes quarter-tones as well as
semi-tones, and gives the octave twenty-seven
notes* They play on stringed instruments, produc-
ing thin wailing notes without much volume. To
the uninitiated, Indian music is melancholy and
unsatisfactory. English ears fail to recognise the
quarter-tones except as discords. On the other
hand, the musically educated Hindu finds the
European music crude and barbaric compared
with his own, and sees very little to admire in it.
On dark nights when there is no moon lamps